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He was anointed to preach good tidings to the poor ; 
To heal the broken-hearted ; 

To comfort those that mourn ; 
To proclaim freedom for the oppressed ; 

To give light to them that sit in darkness, 
And to guide their feet in the way of peace. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS. 
BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


CuiLpRen, children, bright and gay, 
Come and keep good Christmas-day ; 
Go to bed on Christmas-night 

Just as it is candle-light ; 

You can wake by half-past three, 
All your presents then to see, 

Sure your stocking hanging near 
Will be full your heart to cheer; 
Put your gifts upon the bed, 

Be they dolls or drum or sled, 

And while Mamma holds the light, 
You'll have fun on Christmas night. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
FLORETTE’S CHRISTMAS POEM. 


A True Story. 
By ELLA C, WILSON. 


i S=SSUR last Christmas came off bright and 
y \Wi merry, in spite of the feeling we had 
got into our heads that it was going to 
be a sober, prosy one. Indeed, it was 
so ‘‘happifying” that we kept right on 
being made happy by it long after it was over, just 
as you enjoy the visit of dear friends long after 
they are gone And that is just what Minxie’s 
family of chums did soon after we had such a 
merry Christmas with them, — went away off, 
hundreds of miles, and left us to enjoy pleasant 
thoughts of them, as we did of their Christmas tree. 
Besides the vear-and-a-half old Baby MacDon, 
there was only one small child in our family ; that 
was my little sister Minxie, six years old. Of 
course Minxie isn’t a real name; neither is 
MacDon. Minxie has a real name, but it is the dis- 
grace of our family that MacDon hasn’t. We had 
to give his name to the census-man as “ Wil- 
son.” His father’s name is Donald; and MacDon- 
ald means ‘son of Donald,” and we just gave him 
that name to last while we could hunt up a real one, 
good enough for such a glorious baby. But isn’t it 
a ridiculous name for a divine curly-headed blossom 
of a boy to have to keep for a whole year and a half ? 
Well, those two children didn’t seem enough 
to have a Christmas tree for, so we put our heads 
together and concluded to try to coax Aunt Theresa 
to bring over our dainty, darling little Cousin 
Posey ; and we would have a tree on Saturday and 
invite the Wileoxes, Minxie’s family of chums. 
We were to go to their tree on Monday. The real 
Christmas, you remember, came in between, on 


Sunday. 
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But there was a disappointment waiting for us. 
It was “so cold” and “so far to come,” and Aunt 
Theresa was “so tired,” and ‘* Little Posey had just 
got over a cold,” etc., that we had to give up having 
her come. So we gave up the whole idea of our 
tree, and did Posey’s presents all up in a parcel 
along with her baby sister’s and sent them off, with 
a Christmas song we had written for Posey and 
intended to have sung at the tree, as a surprise, — 
although we had to change the song quite a bit to 
fit it to sending the presents instead of having 
the tree. 

Monday morning Minxie’s family of chums came 
trooping over to talk over the. presents and the tree 
and all the wonderful things generally that go along 
with Christmas. We read them Posey’s little song, 
and they were all wild with a wish for a poem for 
their tree in the evening. Florette, who was ten, 
and the oldest of the four, was bound to have one. 
Florette always thinks she can do anything, and 
when she wants anything she will have it if she can 
possibly get it. 

“Why can’t we have one?” she asked brightly. 
“You ’ll let us have some paper and pencils, won’t 
you?” as though paper and pencils were the princi- 
pal need for poetry-writing, “and we’ll make one 
right off, the whole of us together !” 

So those dear little things sat right down, 
each with paper and pencil, to get up on the spot 
a Christmas poem! The smaller ones soon gave it 
up and ran off. But Florette stuck by till, with 
our help she got her “poem” all done. And it 
would have been Christmas enough, if we 
could not have had any more, just to see that child 
caper about with delight, waving it in the air. 

“ Going to have a Santa Claus ?” we asked. 

“I’m going to be Santa Claus, myself,” she 
answered with a little apologetic laugh. 

“Going to be dressed up?” 

“Oh, no,” she said soberly, “ wish I was 

“ Let ’s dress her up?” we exclaimed ; and we set 
right about it, for it was by this time nearly noon.’ 

Of course, being so late we had to dress her 
up with whatever we happened to have. We took 
white Turkish towels for a dress. We hunted 
up some white stockings and stuffed them out 
to look big, and covered her slippers all over with 
cotton wool. We put the corner of a paper bag on 
her head, fitted it, and covered it over with red 
bunting with a long cape. Then we did a ridicu- 
lous thing. To match the red cape, we pulled off a 
bright red flannel petticoat she was wearing, and 
looped it outside the towelling dress. We put 
everything aside then, and sent her home for her 
dinner. At six o’clock she came over, and we 
pinned and sewed the suit on to her, dabbed her all 
over with cotton wool, looped her all over with 
popped corn, and sprinkled spangles all over her. 

You see we had got these things for our own 
tree. 

We had put a verse or two at the beginning 
about a gi7/ Santa Claus, and copied the whole on 
the typewriter, so she could read it easily. You 
may be sure we felt more than paid for our work and 
hurry when she stood up an hour later beside the 
Christmas tree and read it, and afterward distributed 
the presents. She looked bewitchingly “cute,” and 
exactly Santa Clausy. She put in some nice little 
gestures as she read, just as we had trained her; 
and altogether she did it finely, although she did 
have to stop and laugh before she read out the 
parts we had had the greatest fun in making. I 
don’t believe you could have read it yourself 

without laughing. 

I think you ought to read Florette’s poem, or 
rather her rhymes, for I suppose you all know 
there may be a great difference between poetry 
and rhyming. We think she did very well for a 
little girl of ten with so little time, even if she did 
have considerable help. The metre of it keeps 
changing; but that did n’t bother Florette any, — she 
read it with perfect smoothness, You can always 
read your own poetry smoothly, even when no one 
else can. Here are the verses: — 


1? 
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CHRISTMAS VERSES FOR 792. 
Written by me Vor the Christmas tree. 

[Here, I am sorry to say, Florette put in her first 
giggle] 

Of course ’t is ’gainst Nature and all of her laws, 

Such a comical thing as a girl Santa Claus. 

But that’s what I am, and I’m going to stay here, 

So get used, if you can, to the novel idea. 

[Then the metre suddenly changes. | 

Christmas comes this vear on Sunday; 
So we’re celebrating Monday. 

[Florette had spelled it sedlerdrating, but we told her a 

sell like that would n’t do.] 
First we’ll fix out all these folks, 
And fit their names to rhyming jokes. 
There’s Maxwells two, N. 8. and Polly ; 
Of course they ’ll help to make things jolly. 
Of gentlemen, I b’lieve there’s four ; 
I shall not stop to con them o’er. 
Of Wilsons, they ’re six from nine: 
Gray-headed mother and Caroline ; 

[Caroline is Minxie. Gray-headed mother was one 
of the places where Florette had to laugh. She had 
thought it wasn’t quite respectful, but mother told her 
she might put it in, that she didn’t care, as long as she 
really was gray-headed. | 

Baby MacDon and the Wilson Mister 
Stayed at home and sent Minxie’s sister, 
The big, the tall, the daisy Calista. 

[That’s myself. Now another change of metre. 
Florette pointed her finger sharp at each teacher as she 
read. ] 

And you will see 

There’s teachers three: 

There’s nice Miss King, 

Knows everything ; 

There ’s good Miss Seaton, 

Can’t be beaten ; 

And Miss Macalster, who’s good enough, 

But to rhyme whose name is very tough. 

The servant ’s gone off to a ball; 

And so of grown folks that is all. 

But of the children, oh, dear me! 

There ’s always such a quantitee. 

There’s Willie and Walter and Merton and Frankie, 

Four nice little boys who never get cranky; 

And our sweet little cherub, our two-year-old Lear, 

So precious, so cunning, so darling, so dear! 

There’s Hattie and Susie, two Florettes, and Louise, 

And Daisy and Minxie, all sweet as you please. 

And Bertie, the valiant, shall be the gay drummer 

To fill up with pride the heart of our mamma. 

[Bertie is the especial chum, just the age of Minxie. 
When they were four vears old, they made the romantic 
arrangement between them that whichever of them 
died first, the other was to run on to a sword and kill 
himself. Bertie was going to drum them out to supper 
on Baby MacDon’s drum, but we forgot to carry over 
the drum.] 

For all of you I’ve written this, 

But for mamma we have a kiss. 

Go give it to her, dear Louisa, — 

Go right straight off and hug and squeeze her. 

[And Louisa did. ] 

And all you folks, you Christmas crowd, 
Give her a cheer that’s long and loud. 
[And we did. ] 


Before I went to the tree I said to myself, “I 
should think those children would be entirely 
spoiled. They ’ve had Christmas boxes from every 
part of the country, and they’ve been having 
presents come in all day, and now they are going to 
have a tree.” When I got to the tree, however, I 
saw why the Wilcox children were not spoiled. 
Not one of their presents was in sight, and none 
of the presents on the tree were for them. The 
presents on the tree were all for the rest of us. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS. 
BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


OW children, here we are at home, and old 
merry Christmas comes to give us greeting, 

oe 
and make us as happy as happy can be. He 
will play us lots of pleasant tricks, and give us 
sweet surprises, that will make us laugh as if they 
were the greatest jokes in the world. Oh! we shall 


have a right royal time, you had better believe. | 
can seeit all now, and enjoy the vision almost as 
much as the reality ; and when it is all over, I shall 
enjoy looking at it as if it were a fine picture. And 
I hope you will. S 

Now, now, here we are on Christmas morning. 
Last night we all sung Christmas hymns, and we 
loved them very much; early, before the break of 
day, we were up to see what Santa had done to our 
Christmas tree, that grew in the woods and did not 
know that winter had come; well, lo“and ‘behold, 
here it is full of the fruits of gladness and the fairy 
gifts of kindness. Is it not wonderful to see all our 
wishes met on this merry day of the year? Then we 
have such a jolly dinner, the finest feast that ever 
was. Everything is good, and all of us make as: 
much noise around the table as we can. After this 
we gather round the open fireplace. The oak wood 
brightly burns, and there with smiling faces we -sit- 
and listen to tales of the good old Christmas. 

Father is speaking: Once on a time there were 
three kings who lived in the East, far and far 
away, where the sun first shines to make our golden 
day; there ina land of flowers they had all that 
blesses men and brings them peace. But they were 
not content merely to enjoy their wealth and com- 
forts; they wished to learn the best things they 
might know, and because of this they were called 
wise. Often they met to consult about the affairs 
of the world, and to wonder what new gift God had 
in store for men. They believed better things were 
to be. So at night they would look up into the deep 
blue of the star-lit sky ; and to their reverent minds 
it seemed like the holy book God had written, — the 
stars were words, golden words spoken to their 
souls as they looked at them with love and longing. 
And lo! this happened, after they had spent pleas- 
ant hours in asking each other if some new light 
would not appear to help and guide men, a star sud- 
denly arose with unusual grace and splendor, and 
seemed to say, “Follow me, and you shall find an 
answer to what you ask!” This was the voice for 
which they had been listening, and it pleased them 
greatly; and immediately they started on the 
unknown journey to find the truth, willing to travel 
even to the ends of the earth to see man or child who 
might teach them deeper love or higher duty. On 
and on they fare, the way never long or weary 
because of the star that was with them and going 
before them; and at last in the land of the Hebrew 
people, whose word of hope the breezes had blown 
every where, — in that rich land the star rested ; and 
in the little town of Bethlehem, cradled in a manger 
of the stable stall, they beheld the beautiful child 
whose light had drawn them over mountain and 
plain and river, and they bestowed on him their 
precious gifts, and were satisfied that in him all the 
children of the earth would be blest. Then home- 


ward they go to spread the joyous tidings that now ~ 


circles with the sun. All this was on the first glad 
Christmas-day ! ‘ 
Then mother has this happy word: In the old 
time, about which you have heard, and in the 
country where the Magi came, there were simple 
folk whose hearts were filled with lovely dreams of 
good, as the gardens in June are filled with flowers. 
On the very night the star shone over the stable, all 
the stars seemed to be filled with music, and angel 
voices, sweet and clear, sang to Judean shepherds 
a song of love. They were watching their flocks, 
lest the wild beasts of night should harm them; they 
were talking, perhaps, of what was expected to bless 
Israel; then, while they pray for the speedy coming 
of the promise, they hear this heavenly strain : — 


‘Glory to God in the highest, See: 
And on earth peace among men, in whom he is well 
pleased.’’ ) 


This made them as glad as the star had’ the 
kings; and they were anxious to leave the fields’ 
and go in search for the child of which the sweet 
voices had spoken. So with the first gleam of day, 


they go to David’s town, and behold the little babe, 
and hear the story of loving hope told by Mary his — 


: 
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mother and Joseph his father. And the inward 

~voice assured them that here was the light and 
music for all the world, and the children of men; 
and returning home they had great gladness in 
spreading the news abroad, and telling this dearest 
of all stories; and this was on the first bright 
Christmas day. 

Then other stories are told, but these we like 
the best, because they are the poetry of ages, and 
have grown like flowers on a tree that has but few 
leaves; and they fill our hearts with divine sugges- 
tions of how the truth can never be hidden, and how 
it will draw all men to itself to love and serve and 
bless it, while it is serving and blessing them. So 
fair pictures are painted in our young minds as we 
think of these things, and it seems as if everything 
beautiful came with the twinkling of the Christmas 
stars or the shining of the Christmas sun, —so 
gracious is the time. 

I hope your feast of joy will be like this, and that 
with kings and shepherds and all good souls, you 

_ will love the child that makes all children his friends, 
and so clothes them with kindness, peace, and the 
blessed Christmas gladness. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE CHRISTCHILD. 


BY KATE L. BROWN. 


Tue stars shone bright in the steel-blue air ; 
The oxen drowsed in the fragrant hay ; 

The ring-doves perched aloft and cooed, 
O’er the manger cradle where he lay. 


The wise men knelt, and gold and gem 
They gladly gave from their richest store, 

While shepherds old, lamb faces mild, 
Gazed wondering in at the open door. 


Could Mary in those baby eyes 
Foretell the future’s grief and blame? 
We would clasp in ours the little form, 
And ery, “ Not thine shall be the shame !” 


And still the Christmas stars shine down 
On baby fingers, scarce uncurled ; 
Because le walked a weary way, 
New light has dawned for a darkened world. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


A FAR-A-WAY CHRISTMAS. 
In Two Parts. — Part I. 


BY LUCY T. POOR. 


large that it would take a man many days to 

walk through it. Its firs and pines are dark 
and green all through the winter, when they are 
almost hidden beneath the white snow, for the 
forest is in a northern land, and the winters are 
long and cold. 

Near a brook on the border of the open country, 
yet still in the dense shade, there once lived a poor 
old wood-cutter and his wife. Their children were 
all scattered, and there remained with them only 
one little boy, the child of a daughter who had 
married and died. He was about eight years old, 
and his name was Morris. 

Morris was very happy, though he had no other 
child to play with. In summer he loved to watch 
the wild animals of the wood and almost to play 
with them. In winter he slid on the frozen brook 
and fancied that the strange figures drawn by the 
frost on the rocks were companions. But some- 
times he would climb a tall tree on the top of a hill 
near by and look far off to the valley below, where 
in the distance he could just see the white spire of 
a little church, rising above the village around it, 
which was completely hidden by tie trees. This 
spire seemed to connect him both with the world of 


T a certain country there is a great forest, so 


people who lived around it and with the blue sky 
above, to which it pointed. 

Sometimes at rare intervals the grandfather 
would leave the forest and go down to the village, 
either to buy needful things, or with a load of wood 
which was drawn by two stout oxen, his most valua- 
ble possessions. Sometimes he took Morris with 
him, but more often he left him to be a companion 
to his old grandmother. There was only one day 
in all the year when Maurice was sure of the treat 
of going to the little village, which was to him like 
a great town; and that was on Christmas eve, when 
he always went there with the old man, the oxen 
dragging them on their sled through the wood path 
and behind them an evergreen tree, their only 
Christmas offering, for they were too poor to give 
any other. 

As the distance was long, the two travellers used 
always to rest by the way, and afterward spend a 
night at the house of a farmer who lived near the 
village. The tree they carried to the pastor’s house, 
where, after church on Christmas morning, they 
found it laden with bright candles and toys, and both 
received a gift and a warm shawl or gown to take 
home to the grandmother; for all the old people and 
children of the village were remembered with gifts 
by the rich landowner and his daughter as their 
offering at this holy season. 

One Christmas time it had been more stormy 
than was usual even at that season of snow, and 
Morris began to fear that their little cottage would 
be so covered they could not leave it, much less 
drag their tree to the village through the snow- 
drifts ; but on the morning of the short day before 
Christmas, when he rose and looked out, the morn- 
ing stars shone bright and clear and looked down 
upon the white world. No child in it could have 
been more thankful than Morris. ‘“ Now,” he 
thought, “we will go to the village. We never had 
a more beautiful tree to carry, and perhaps I may 
have given mea better cap than this to wear, or per- 
haps a knife that I can cut with.” 

He had brought in the wood and kindled the 
morning fire before his grandmother came into the 
kitchen from the little chamber which was the only 
other room in the cottage. 

“Morris,” she said, “ your poor grandfather is so 
lame again with the cold he cannot get up. What 
grieves him more than anything else is that he can- 
not take the Christmas tree to the village, but it 
cannot be helped.” 

Poor Morris was the more disappointed that his 
joy had seemed so sure. He looked into the outer 
shed, where the Christmas tree was already packed 
on the sled. It was indeed a beautiful tree, with 
such a sharp point on top and all the boughs so 
regular on each side! He could not bear to think 
how the good pastor and all the children of the 
village would never see it, and be so disappointed. 
Of course the villagers could cut down another, for 
there were fir trees all around them; but that would 
be some trouble, especially in such a deep snow, and 
this tree was always depended on. 

Then he thought, “ Why should I not take it my- 
self? I can drive Halbmond and Vollmond ” (these 
were the names of the oxen ) “as well as my grand- 
father can. I will go in and ask him. 

So he ran into the house as eager as a child 
could be, and was much disappointed when neither 
grandfather nor grandmother were as willing to let 
him as he was earnest to go. They admitted that 
he could drive the oxen, but there were other 
reasons why they feared to trust him. Now this 
forest in which they lived was so large and so diffi- 
cult to traverse that many outlaws fled to it for 
refuge from justice, for still farther to the north was 
another country with different laws, where they 
hoped to be safe from pursuit , and the grandparents 
of Morris had heard, though they had not told him, 
of a violent man who had lately made his escape to 
the woods. 

This made them doubt; but when the grandfather 
had sent Morris out again to feed the oxen, he said, 
“Let us let him go. What chance is there that he 


should meet a man who is far in the depths of the 
forest by this time? Besides, who would wish to 
hurt such a child? What would be gained by 
itt? 

The grandmother knew that this was reasonable ; 
but, as she was a woman, she was still fearful. 
However, as, like a woman too, she could not bear 
to have a child grieved, she agreed that he should 
go. 
Had the old people been able to go without the 
house they might of he:itated for another reason. 
For they would have noticed that though the sun 
was rising clear, there was a thick bank of clouds 
above it which would soon hide it from view. The 
storm had been long, but it was not over yet. They 
bade Morris good-by, happy to se: him so happy; 
and he drove off on the sled behind the faithful 
oxen, who knew the forest road so well that they 
hardly needed a touch of the goad. 

It was very cold, and though Morris was warmly 
dressed in furs and woollens, his face and hands ting- 
led; but his heart was so warm that it comforted 
him all over. When he had left the fir wood and 
come among trees which were green only in summer, 
he noticed, looking through the bare, leafless 
boughs, how threatening the clouds appeared, and 
almost before they had hidden the sun, fine flakes 
of snow began to fall so fast he could not see the 
road before him. 

Child as he was, Morris had learned enough 
woodcraft to know that it was useless to go on in 
the face of such a storm. He must find a shelter 
for himself and the oxen, where they would at least 
be protected from the wind, and a sudden thought 
coming to him, he hurried Halbmond and Vollmond 
on as fast as possible, and in a few moments they 
reached a small hut by the side of the road among 
the leafless trees. No one lived there, and yet the 
hut, to which the villagers came at certain seasons 
of the year, was in good repair, and Morris knew 
that there was wood and means of kindling a fire 
inside. He hastily drove the oxen to the sheltered 
side and ran around to the door on the other. 

He opened it and was just entering when he was 
pushed back; it shut, and he was left outside. 
Someone must have taken refuge there before him, 
for he could see the light of a fire through the latch- 
hole, and must have thought the wind was opening 
the door, which was without a lock. 

Morris was not afraid. He thought it might be 
one of the villagers he knew. He knocked; then 
feared his knocking could not be told from the wind, 
when he heard the person inside rolling a log of 
wood against the door and baring it by placing 
other logs crosswise. The storm rose and raged so 
that Morris could hardly keep his place, much less 
make himself heard, still he knocked and shouted, 
too, with all his strength, “Let me in! Let me 
spell 

Now every one hears at times a knocking at his 
heart on his way through the world, but he does 
not always know till he has looked out, whether or 
not to let the stranger in; and there are but few who 
will open to one merely because he is in cold and 
danger outside. 

Morris, as he knocked, heard between the gusts 
of wind the footsteps inside the hut, and when he 
knocked harder they suddenly stopped. Then he 
thought he was saved, for he knew his presence 
must be known. But still the door did not open. 

A rough-looking man inside had left the fire he 
was tending, and was guarding the door, against 
which he had propped the heaviest logs he could 
find. On the other side of the room was a little 
windew, so small that even Morris could not have 
crawled through it, but, as it was on the sheltered 
side of the hut, the man could see outside the heads 
of the two oxen. When he thought that he had 
barred the door safely he went and looked at them, 
that he might see what they dragged behind them. 
He looked all over the sled, and shook his head 
when he saw nothing on the front of it. He put his 
head out of the window, and there was the fir-tree 
trailing behind. 
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His face changed. “A Christmas tree!” he 
thought to himself, “that is safe.” 

And though the knocking on the door was fainter 
than it had been, he hastened to it, rolled away the 
bars, exclaimed at seeing Morris such a child, 
brought him in, rubbed his hands and face with 
snow before he would let him go near the fire, then, 
when he had made him comfortable, went out into 
the storm himself to unyoke the oxen and bring 
them, too, one after another, into the hut. 

Only the Christmas tree was left outside; but 
that was not needed to mark the holy time, since 
the rough man had taken in his Christmas guest. 

(Lo be continued.) 


MAKING CHRISTMAS “MERRY.” 


One of my first recollections of Christmas Day 
is having no sled with which to enjoy the frost- 
covered ground, —for we had frost and snow on 
Christmas when I was a boy; and I made up my 


mind that before the next Christmas arrived I 
should have one. And I had, and without any one 
giving it to me either, as I both earned and saved 
the money with which I bought it. . 

And if a lesson can be drawn from a single inci- 
dent in my boyish Christmas, it is that any boy who 
is determined to succeed will do so if he keep his 
aim constantly before him, and neglect no legiti- 
mate means toward gaining hisend. My experience 
in securing my Christmas sled isan example of this. 

When I was a boy I made up my mind to be 
rich; and I also made up my mind that when I 
should be a man I would give Christmas presents 
to every one I knew. If I have not been able to 
accomplish my resolve, it has not been for lack of 
will. I can truthfully say that the happiest week 
in each year of my life is the one which directly 
precedes Christmas, when I feel that I am able to 
send presents to about two thousand people whom 
I know and feel are perfectly deserving of them. 
George W. Childs in “ Youth’s Companion.” 


How beautiful upon the mountains 

Are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, 
That publisheth peace, 

That proclaimeth salvation ! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 


BY M. E. N. HATHEWAY. 


In frozen slumber Nature lies ; 
A shadow rests on all below, — 

No more the shapes that gladden sense 
With grace and beauty come and go. 


But shutting out the chill and gloom, 
We gather round the Christmas tree, 
Rejoicing in the seasons past, 
‘The seasons present, and to be. 


O wondrous Tree, whose heavenly seed 
Was planted on that far-off morn, 
Whien in earth’s lowliest estate 
A Child of love and peace was born! 


How has it reached and spread abroad 

From land to land, through storm and strife, 
Fed from the springs of human thought, 

And nurtured with diviner life! 


And deeper shall its roots descend, 
And higher shall its branches grow, 
Uniting in fraternal bonds 
The worlds above and worlds below ; 


Till all the wise from east to west, 

With precious gifts and sweet acelaim, 
Shall meet beneath its sacred boughs 

To work and worship “in his name.” 


And trusting thus how future years 
A nobler age than ours shall see, 
We hail with joy the time that is, 
The time more glorious that shall be. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
GRANDMA’S CHRISTMAS STORY. 
BY A. J. RIPLEY. 


HE day before Christmas was a very dismal 
ol one to the little Barlows this year. They 
had plenty of things indoors to amuse them, 
but they did not play with them this particular 
afternoon. Instead, they flattened their little noses 
against the window and looked very cross and sulky 
and unamiable. 
To tell the truth, they had not much to make 
them amiable there in the nursery, while every one 
else was out on the streets doing their Christmas 


shopping, and having a good time generally, while | 


they were left to amuse themselves. 
At last Jack snapped out, “I don’t see what fun 
Christmas is, anyway, when nobody tries to ’muse 


you and just tends to ’emselves.” Little Beth did 


not answer, but continued gazing steadily out of the 
window. 

“And I fink —” began Jack, again, but this time 
he was interrupted, for who should walk in but dear 
old Grandma Barlow, her jolly old face wreathed 
in smiles, and a little flushed from hurrying. 

‘“‘ Well, dearies,” she said, as Jack and Beth wel- 
comed her with shouts of joy, ‘‘ What are you doing 
with yourselves ?” 

“Nofink,” replied Jack, ‘’cept finking that Christ- 
mas was n’t much fun to us, fen we have to stay in 
ve nursery to keep out of over folkses’ ways.” 

“My, my,” said grandma, shaking her wise old 
head, “that will never do, will it?” 

“No, ’deed,” lisped Beth, ‘‘ now tell us a ’tory. 


Grandma laughed, and with the assistance of the 


children soon removed her wraps and seated her- 
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self in the large rocking-chair. ‘Then she took one 
on each arm of it, and began her story. 

“As I was coming along the street just now, I 
dropped some money. I didn’t know just how 
~ much it was, but I had a good deal of change in my 
pocket-book, and so I thought I would try and find 
some of the pieces [had dropped. But lam getting 
old and —” 

“No, you aren’t ever getting old, dandma,” inter- 
rupted Beth, quickly, always loyal to her good, 
kind grandparent. 


“Sh! Don’t int’rupt,” interposed Jack, a little 
vexed at the “‘int’ruption.” ‘Now go on, dandma, 
please.” 


“Well, as Iwas saying,” grandma. went on, “ my 
eyesight isn’t very good, and so I started on with- 
out finding any of the lost money; but I hadn't 
gone but a few steps when a very ragged little girl 
stepped up to me and said, ‘Yer dropped some 
money. Here ’tis,’ and she opened a dirty little 
hand where lay a fifty-cent piece and three quarters. 
Little street gamins don’t often have a chance to 
learn that it is not right to keep another’s things, 
dearies, and so I asked her, as I took them, why she 
did n’t keep it herself. 

“Ces [knew they were yourn,’ she answered, 
shuftling from one foot to the other, ‘an’ my mother 
she used to say ’t was n’t right for folks to keep other 
folks’ money and things. Whew!’ as the cold wind 
blew around the corner, ‘but it’s cold !’ 

“Then why don’t you run home to your mother 
and get, warmed up?’ Lasked. ‘’Cos, ’cos I h’ain’t 
got no mother, now, and ’cos ’t ain’t so very warm 
to hum,’ she said. ‘Then, dear, you had better take 
this and make a Christmas of your own,’ I said, 
and then I put some more money into her hand, 
and Jackie boy, you should have seen her face 
brighten. 

“*My,’ she cried, gleefully, ‘Now Jommy ’n me 
will have atime, I tell you. Jimmy’s my brother, 
yer know, and him and me keep house together, 
and he sells papers daytimes.’ Then I said, ‘ Good- 
by,’ and she went of as fast as she could through 
the hurrying crowds, and I came here; but now, 
dearies, don’t you think that you should be satisfied 
with a warm cosy nursery, and plenty of pretty 
new clothes, and nice toys to play with, even if, 
mamma is shopping with sister, and entertaining 
people downstairs, and you can’t be with them?” 
and then grandma patted Jack’s cheek, playfully. 

“Um! Well! Is’pose I had ought to; and after 
all, as long as you ’ve come, I’m satisfied; and I’d 
just as lief have people have a good time, even if we 
can’t be in ’em.” 

Then there was a short silence, and Jack con- 
tinued, “Come on, Bef, let’s play steamcars, and — 
and—I’m sorry I was cross wiv you vis 
afternoon.” 

“So is I, too,” replied Beth, emphatically, “and 
I’m glad you is my brover, and not an ol’ newsboy, 
80 vere now.” 

And then they went to playing contentedly ; and 
Grandma, looking up from her knitting every now 
and then, decided that her little story had done 
some good, after all. 


Instead of the thorn shall come up the fir-tree, 
And instead of the bramble shall grow up the 
myrtle-tree. 
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THE OTHER BABY. 
A Christmas Story. 
BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 


ERD’S gwine ter be a white Chris’mus, Mars’ 

D Noel. Don’ yo’ hear de fire treadin’ snow ? 
It’s a cur’ous soun’.” 

Noel listened. The wood fire burned with a 

strange muffled sound, not unlike footsteps in a 

heavy snow. He did not say anything, however, 


and Mammy looked at him in surprise. 
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CHRISTMAS ON THE PLANTATION IN THE OLD TIMES. 


“ Ain’t yo’ ready fur Mammy ter tuck yo’ in bed, 
nice and warm ?”’ she asked, in a coaxing tone; but 
Noel shook his head. 

“T’ye got permission to stay up till half past 
nine, ’cause it’s Christmas Eve. But don’t you 
wait up for me, Mammy; I’ll put myself to bed.” 

“Why, honey, you is mos’ a man.” 

Noel did not notice the amused twinkle in her 
eyes. 

“Good night, Mammy,” he said, politely; and 
then he forgot all about her. His little brain was 
very full of an experiment he meant to try. Noel 
was very fond of experiments. 

Mammy laughed softly to herself as she went 
downstairs. She remembered one cold night, some 
time ago, when Noel had put himself to bed. There 
was a soft red blanket which Mammy had spread 
over him the night before, and it had been very 
warm. ‘This night it was even colder weather, and 
Noel had concluded the blanket would be twice as 
warm if he doubled it. The result having been 
satisfactory, he decided, when he woke up at the 
first dawn of light, to fold it again, making it four 
times as warm. But it lost in length what it gained 
in thickness, and Mammy found him with arms and 
legs quite blue with cold and a great lump of 
blanket in the middle. 


When she had warmed him and laughed at him 
a little, he had answered with a sudden burst of 
tears, — 

“Tt ought to have been four times as warm by the 
multiplication-table; I counted the folds.” 

The next time he invented an easy way to learn 
the endings of the Latin declensions. He told 
Dabney —a little neighbor who went to school with 
him and who shared his struggles with the Third 
Declension— that it would be as easy as sliding 
down a hay-stack. 

“* Juno’ would be a good word to try with,” he 
said, whistling for his black-and-tan terrier of that 
name. ‘I reckon we had better get a lot of cake, 
too, Latin is so ’xhausting.” 

“Real big pieces, Mamma,’ he pleaded, “ ’cause 
we want ’em for studying our Latin.” 

Mamma smiled, but she gave him the “big 
pieces.” 

The two boys went with a great air of mystery 
and importanée to the now empty schoolhouse, 
Noel explaining the advantages of his scheme as 
they went. Each took his seat by one of the big 
windows on the south side with his cake well in 
view, and Juno looked from one to the other with 
big eyes and pricked-up ears. 

They called the different cases alternately, and 
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Juno, eager and expectant, bounded from window 
to window, not heeding the variations in her name 
so long as there was no mistake about the cake. 
It certainly had the desired effect of impressing the 
vase-endings upon their memories; but an unex- 
pected difficulty arose. Noel was far too sympa- 
thetic to leave Juno without her share of the cake. 

“T must give her a piece this time.” 

“ She does n’t come half as quick when you feed 
her,” objected Dabney, who was more hard-hearted. 

“But it’s mean for her to have none of the fun.” 

“T thought it was for owr improvement,” persisted 
Dabney, slowly waving his last bit before Juno’s 
tantalized eyes and looking again at his grammar 
to:see if Noel had n’t made a mistake in the dative 
case last time. 

Noel heroically divided his remaining mouthful 
with the terrier. 

“T say,” remarked Dabney, suddenly, “’t wasn’t 
good grammar to address one dog in the plural.” 
“We learned our Latin lesson, any way,” 

Noel, stoutly. 

This plan was not tried again, however, for 
Dabney said he liked cake and Latin separate. 
Noel’s next experiment was an attempt to bring up 
a happy family of young rabbits and kittens to- 
gether, but the mother cat preferred the rabbits for 
lunch. His experiments probably would have ended 
here,—and the last and greatest of all remained 
untried with a companion like Dabney, who so con- 
sistently opposed all innovations, — had not the latter 
been kept at home this month by the measles, and 
Noel consequently left again to his own devices for 
amusement. 

There was only one child beside himself, —a baby 
brother not more than eighteen months old, and 
such a fragile little creature that the doctor feared 
it would not live through the winter. Noel had 
heard Mammy tell Uncle Ned, and he-had groaned 
and shaken his head and said, “’t would break ole 
Mistis’ heart to lose dat chile, sho’.” 

There must have been a mistake. Noel wondered 
whether the wise old doctor had not gotten his 
babies mixed, for in the small house across the 
field the other Baby (Noel always spelled her name 
with a capital B in his mind) chuckled and crowed 
and waved its aimless rosy fingers energetically in 
the air after every bright thing it. saw; and Miss 
Sally and Miss Nancy —the two old ladies who 
were nursing the mother— said nobody wanted it, 
for its father was dead and it would n’t have any 
folks to take care of it after its mother was gone. 

Noel was not at all surprised that the mother was 
going away; he thought in his secret soul that Miss 
Sally and Miss Nancy were enough to account for 
that. They had such long necks and such queer 
little knobby twists of sandy hair, and he knew 
they were old enough to be witches. But he won- 
dered she was n’t going to take the Baby, though it 
was true that the little one didn’t mind the old 
ladies at all, but was as happy as the day was long. 

So Noel had thought of a plan for this Christmas 
eve, his own day; for Noel was a Christmas child, 
born on a Christmas Day. Indeed, his pretty name 
“Noel” was only another name for Christmas. 
And Noel believed his plan would set everything 
right. He was so excited over it that it seemed as 
if the shadows of the tall posts of the old bed, and 
of the peacock-feathers stuck in the gilt frame of 
the narrow mirror, nodded and waved at each other 
in the flickering fire-light as if they were saying: 
“ We know it too! we know it too!” He drew his 
woollen socks over his shoes; they were hung up 
for Santa Claus, but he didn’t mind that now, as 
he especially wanted to make no noise. Then he 
put on his cap, overcoat, and mittens, and stole 
downstairs very softly. 

It was so early in the evening that the doors were 
not locked, and he ran quickly across the yard — 
the old dog only looking at him drowsily and wag- 
ging his tail—and through the front gate. 

The full-blown moon was in the sky, and the old 
fields, where he and Juba set their rabbit-traps, 
were glittering with silvery frost-blossoms. He 
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thought how funny it would be to meet Santa 
Claus; the old fellow would know what he was up 
to, he was sure, and would chuckle and wink like 
his jolly-looking pictures. However, it was too 
early for Santa Claus. 

Uncle Ned had told him about the cows and oxen 
and horses, and all the animals, wild or tame, — how 
at twelve o'clock Christmas eve you would find 
them all on their knees, worshipping the Holy Child 
born ina manger. He wished it was midnight; he 
even stopped for a moment and looked longingly at 
the stable and barn, standing out black and large 
in the moonlight. He fancied he saw dark forms 
huddled together, as if the cattle were waiting ex- 
pectantly for the hour. But he could not stop until 
then to see what would happen; it was a serious 
business, this setting right other people’s mistakes. 

When he got to the small house he walked in and 
found nobody downstairs but Juba; Mamma always 
sent him over at night to see if anything were 
needed. He was lying on the floor, his kinky head 
close to the wood-fire, and fast asleep. 

Noel went softly upstairs into the sick-room; 
Miss Sally turned around and looked at him with 
surprise. 

“Bless my soul! what do you want at this time 
of the night?” 

“The Baby,” replied Noel, deliberately. “I want 
the Baby for Mamma.” 

Miss Sally raised her hands: “ Thank the Lord 
for his goodness! Ma’am, do you hear? The baby 
is to be taken care of and your prayers are 
answered.” 

The nother opened her eyes and smiled at Noel, 
and then held out her arms. “Give her to me 
first.’ But before Miss Sally could move she fell 
asleep again, — such a still, hushed sleep that Noel 
felt a strange awe. He wished Miss Sally would n’t 
ery. Didn’t she know it was bad to wake sick 
people up? However, that wasn’t his affair. He 
quietly took the other Baby from the wooden cradle 
and walked downstairs. 

Juba raised his head and stared in amazement. 

‘Mars’ Noel, what is yo’ doin’ here?” 

“Why, I wanted this Baby fora Christmas gift for 
Mamma, —I don’t think hers will last; and Juba, 
you may carry her a little way, she’s heavier than 
I thought.” 

Juba’s face was a study; but as he listened to the 
sounds upstairs he seemed to make up his mind. 
He took a heavy shawl from the old armchair, and 
wrapping the baby from head to foot he followed 
Noel, who, breathless with excitement, sped across 
the fields before him. Only once did Noel pause. 
As the moonlight fell across a white tree on the 
slope of the nearest hill, it looked like some one 
clothed in light; and he almost involuntarily lifted 
his cap in reverence, for how did he know who 
might be abroad that night ? 

He was in too great a hurry, once inside the yard, 
to stop even to shut the front door, but ran straight 
up the steps and into the nursery, and threw him- 
self headlong into his mother’s lap as she sat by his 
little brother’s cradle. This cradle was daintily 
carved and polished, and utterly unlike the rough, 
clumsy one of his Baby. 

“Oh, Mamma, here’s my Christmas gift for you! 
Juba’s bringing her now ; look, Mamma, please !” 

A dozen questions, a dozen reproofs, were on 
Mamma’s lips; but before one could be spoken, a 
little, soft, rosy creature, just beginning to walk, 
was in her arms and held out tiny fingers for the 
shining lamp, and uttered a small cry that quickly 
turned into a coo and gurgle of perfect content. 

“Tt ain’t got no mother, now,” said Juba, huskily. 

“Don’t you think it’s a very nice match for our 
baby ?”’ asked Noel, persuasively. “It’s most the 
same color." Which was quite a flight of fancy; 
he really considered the other Baby much the finer 
of the two, but felt a delicacy in mentioning that. 

Fortunately, his Mamma had no idea of compar- 
ing them. The doctor had just told her that the 
little fellow who was still asleep in his cradle was 
so much better that he would live to be a man yet. 


Her heart was swelling with thankfulness for:this 
blessing, and with tender pity for the motherless 
babe; and she took the intruder to her love and 
companionship at once, 

“Tt’s a lovely Christmas gift, Noel;” and she 
kissed him on the forehead. “Thank you ever so 
much, dear; but you must n’t do such athing again, 
remember.” ; 

“Why, no, Mamma,” answered Noel, wonder- 
ingly ; “it wouldn’t be very convenient to have 
three babies.” 

Next morning there was a broad and shining 
sheet of snow, — “a white Christmas,” as Mammy 
had predicted. Noel could hardly wait to look at 
his Christmas gifts, so impatient was he to see the 
result of last night’s experiment. 

The Baby began to laugh and goo-goo as soon as 
she saw Noel, just as if she really knew what he 
had done for her. : 

“ Sugarest,”’ he cried, eagerly, —it was the sweet- 
est name he could think of, —“ain’t you glad I 
brought you home?” 

And the little sick baby laughed too. 
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YOUNG CONTRIBUTORS. 
Two Curistmas MORNINGS. 


T was Christmas morning. The sun shone 
] faintly down on a large stone house on a beauti- 
ful avenue, Thesun shone in at one of the win- 
dows particularly, and gave to the room inside a 
very cosy, comfortable look. Its rays fell on a 
breakfast table set with silver. 
The only person who was partaking of the food 
was a tall, handsome man. 
He was seated in a beautifully carved chair of 
wood at the head of the table. He was reading his 


newspaper and sipping his coffee from a silver mug, — 


alternately. 

At last he seemed to have finished, and getting 
up he rang a bell by his side. Soon a servant 
appeared. 

“Mason,” said Mr. Jones, for that was his name, 
“bring me my cloak and gloves.” 

They were brought, and Mr. Jones quickly put 
them on. 

He opened the front door and was about to go 
down the steps, when a little boy, pinched and cold- 
looking, stepped up to him and said, “ Could you 
give me some money, sir, for my poor mother, who 
is sick ?” 

“ Off with you, you little scoundrel!” cried Mr. 
Jones, ‘‘and don’t let me see you around here again 
bothering me.” 

The poor little fellow went running away to his 
home, which was nothing but a little shanty. 

Mr. Jones went walking off to his office, little 
dreaming what was to happen him. When he 
entered his office two men with very grave faces 
met him. 

“ Your business is in a very bad condition,” they 
said. 

And indeed it was. Mr. Jones worked until 
morning to-night hoping to better it. But one 
day when he went to his office his clerk came 
and told him he had lost all his money. 

He owed so many debts that his house had to 
be sold, with all the things in it except a few private 
things of Mr. Jones’s. 

None of Mr. Jones’s friends offered to help him, 
because he had always been so cruel and hard- 
hearted. Mr. Jones had no relatives, either, to 
help him; so he had to wander around the streets 
earning a penny here and there. 

After wandering many days in the streets he at 
last came upon two shanties filled with straw. He 
thought of making one of them his home, but_he 
soon found out that they were both inhabited. 

He resolved, however, to ask the people who lived 
in it if they would not let him have one of these 
sheds. “ 
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Just then a little boy came out of one of the 
shanties. 

Mr. Jones stepped up to him and said, “Is this 
your home?” 

The boy replied, “ Yes.” 

“Well then,” said Mr. Jones, “could you let 


me have one of these shanties to sleepin? Ihave 
nowhere to lay my head.” 
“Yes,. indeed,” replied the boy. ‘You can 


gladly have it. I’ve known what it is to have 
nowhere to lay your head.” 

Oh, how nice it. felt to Mr. Jones to have a roof 
to his head! Before this he used to sleep in the 
gutters and in public entrances. 


_., Mr. Jones had meanwhile recognized the boy as 


the one he had refused a penny to when he was 


erick. 


Now he could not possibly give him a penny, 
and yet that boy had given him a home, mean that 
it was. He resolved to try every possible way to 
repay him. He found, after hunting a great while, 
a man who would employ him as a clerk. He 
gradually made some more money. 

One morning (it was Christmas morning, and 
just a year since Mr. Jones had refused that penny) 
he went to the boy and said, “‘ Although you have 
not recognized me, I have recognized you as the 
little boy whom I refused to give a penny to on 
Christmas morning. It is now just a year since 
then. ; 

“During last year I lost all my money. I have 
now made some more, and as I want to repay you 
for your kindness in giving me a home, and for my 
unkindness to you, I have hired a small house for 
you and your mother to live in. It is in a more 
decent part of the city than this. Everything is 
ready, and you can move there to-morrow morn- 
ing.” E 

The boy was overjoyed, and ran to tell his mother 
the good news. 

Mr. Jones himself was. now very comfortably off. 

He was thankful for this lesson that had taught 
him to be a kinder, more considerate, and altogether 
a better man. 

Marearert S. Hewins, twelve years old. 


They shall teach no more one to the other, 
Saying, “ Know ye the Lord,’’ 

For they shall all know him, 
From the least to the greatest of them. 


Men shall beat their swords into ploughshares, 
_ And their spears into pruning-hooks. 


GOLDEN WORDS. 


Straight is the line of duty, 
Ourved is the line of beauty ; 


Follow the first, and thou 
shalt see 
The second ever following 


thee. 
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_. MAMMY. CHLOE’S CHRISTMAS. 
a ~BY MABEL GIFFORD. : 


N a Georgia plantation, about half way 
between “the house” and the negro “ quar- 


ters,” stood a solitary cabin. 
Within the cabin, stretched on a bed covered 


___-with a gay patchwork quilt, old Mammy Chloe lay 


_ cheek-bones. 


moaning and muttering. Her sunken eyes rolled 
“about below her red turban, and gleamed-whitely 
from her black face with its deep hollows and high 
Her white neckerchief was spotless, 


ie 


and her homespun gown neat, though faded and 
mended patch upon patch. 

It was Christmas Day. No echo from the “ quar. 
ters” came to Mammy’s ears; but she thought to 
celebrate a little here by herself. She would change 
her gown for one less patched, and serve syrup gen- 
erously with her corneake. All her efforts were 
vain; and she lay back exhausted, her great, gaunt 
frame quivering and panting, and her bony hands 
opening and shutting convulsively as they rested 
against the gay counterpane. The sheet against the 
wall where her wardrobe hung and the mammoth 
fire-place with its hidden fire looked a day’s journey 
off to the helpless creature. 

“Ne Christmas fer poor ole Mammy. You uns 
done fergit any sich pusson ez Mammy Chloe; aw’ 
de conjurin’ so heaby I can’t mobe a step! Bress 
de Lawd! I fergibes yer, Miss Charlotte, I fergibes 
yer, chillun, I fergibes yer, bredrin, fer leabin’ a 
pore ole creetur ter starbe an’ die. Hi! what’s dat?” 

There was a clattering of tlhe wooden latch, a 
ripple of child laughter; then a face like a star 
leaned into the room, followed by a blithe little 
body loaded with boxes and bundles. 

“Merry Christmas, Mammy! Merry Christmas, 
merry Christmas!” 

‘‘Bress yo’ heart, Honey! 
long ez you libe.” 

In a twinkling the fire was burning briskly, and 
the little iron teaketule swinging on the crane. 

“ Now, Mammy, how are you to-day ?.” 

“ Dreffl’ bad, dreff’ bad, Honey; de misery in de 
bones wusser an’ wusser, Pore ole niggar mos’ 
done fer.” : 

“Oh, no, Mammy; you’ll feel better after you 
and I have had some Christmas together. I coaxed 
them to let me come all by myself. Shall I show 
you vour presents ?” 

“No, no, chile; I wait ’til bimeby when de sun- 
shine gone out ob hear, an’ it’s all lonesome like.” 

“Then I’ll make a hoecake jus’ ’zactly like you; 
you never could tell it.” 

Mammy’s solemnity moderated as she looked and 
listened. She watched Honey’s cheeks blossom 
into two great red roses as she crouched before the 
fire in imitation of Mammy, and turned the hoe- 
cake; and she tried to eat a few mouthfuls. 

“Tt’s no use, Honey. Ise powerful glad ter see 
ye; but Ise ben called. Ise mos’ done fer. Yo’ 
remembrancin’ ob mi has done mi heaps ob good ; 
but Ise goin’ ter glory soon.” 

The child looked on, wondering and awe-stricken. 

“ How soon, Mammy ?” in a hushed voice. 

“Dis day.” 

The child started, and then eagerly scanned the 
face of the negress. 

There was a brief silence, broken by a heavy 
sigh from Mammy, who had resumed her former 
solemnity. “I wish ’t I was shore.” 

“Sure of what, Mammy ?” 

“Shore ob heaben.” 

“Why, I thought you were the surest of any 
one!” 

“Tam shore when I’m comfortin’ an’ encouragin’ 
oder folks, Honey. Dat’s how ’tis. It’s dif’runt 
when it's yo’se’f.” 

There was a surprised pause, the child intently 
pondering over this astounding confession. Then 
looking up gravely, ‘“ Well, Mammy, I’m as sure as 
sure can be.” 

“Tank de Lawd! Tank de Lawd fer dat. 
shore till I come so close.” 

After another pause the pallid black face turned 
wistfully to the child-face above it. ‘‘ Has you any 
reason ter be shore, Honey ?” 

“You believe the Bible, don’t you, Mammy ?” 

“De Bible! ’Deed I does.” 

“Well. that’s my reason.” 

““De Bible hab drefle little ter say ’bout heaben.” 

“But it says something about it; so there must 
be a heaven.” 

“Yes, yes; dere am a heaben, shore. Fotch de 
Book, an’ tell me what it say. What is it like, you 
tink 2” 


May you be merry 
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“Like? Like the most beautiful of everything 
you can think, — gates of pearl and streets of gold, 
walls of precious stones, and angels with harps 
before the great white throne.” 

“T know all dat, Honey, I know all dat; but what 
we be like, you tink, widout bodies ?” 

“The Bible says, ‘There is a ratural body and 
a spiritual body.’ ” 

“Yes, yes; but what am it like?” 

“ We-ell, like this body, I think, only not sick nor 
crooked nor ugly.” 

“Shore ’nough, Honey ; shore ’nough; de nex’ 
budy mus’ be bery like. Dere be anyting ’sides 
shinin’ streets, tink ?” 

“Listen, Mammy. ‘In my Father’s house are 
many mansions. I go to prepare a place for you.’” 

“Shore ’nough. Many mansions, an’ ebery one 
goin’ ter hab a mansion ob his own?” 

“ Of course there would n’t be houses with nothing 
in them.”’ 

“Ob course.” 

“« And sorrow and sighing shall flee away.” 

“ Bress de Lawd!” 

“Hear de chile! Jes’ hear it!” exclaimed 
Mammy, as if addressing a third person. “Outen 
de mouf ob babes —I done fergit de rest, but I 
’member de sense.” 

Mammy lay with closed eyes for some moments. 
“T see it all, I know it de truf; but I don’t feel 
shore away inside er mi. Cyan’t you pray fer mi, 
Honey?” Mammy clasped her bony hands, and 
rolled her eyes upward. “ It’s lonesome like ter be 
goin’ ober de riber ob death.” 

“ But there ’s lots of angels around at Christmas 
time, and Silas is here waiting to go with you.” 

“Words is words, Honey. I don’t feel shore. 
Pray a little.” 

“Oh, what shall I say, Mammy ?” 

“ Anything you feels ter say.” 

Without moving from the bed, the child raised 
herself to her knees, and looking earnestly upward, 
with folded hands, after a moment’s silence, prayed, 
“Dear Lord, make Mammy feel sure, and take her 
over easy.” 

“ Amen!” groaned Mammy. 

_ A strange hush came into the little white-washed 
room. The child gazed tenderly upon the sick 
woman. 

“ Sing, Honey, sing ; sing sufin’. 

The child sang in a voice shaken with tears 

A light broke over Mammy’s face. She raised 
herself a little. Her voice was triumphant: “It’s 
come! It’scome! Iam shore now. JI ain’t afeerd 
no mo’, bress de Lawd! Sing some mo’, Honey.” 

The child leaned nearer Mammy, and sang ina 
sweet, clear, low voice: — 


“‘T looked ober Jordan, 

An’ what did I see 

Comin’ fer ter carry mi home? 
A band of angels comin’ after me, 

Comin’ fer ter carry mi home. 
Swing low, sweet chariot, 

Comin’ fer ter carry mi home. 
Swing low, sweet chariot, 

Comin’ fer ter carry mi home.’’ 


“You here, Mammy ?” 

“ Yis, Honey,” faintly, 

The child sang another verse. 

“You here now, Mammy ?” 

The glazing eyes turned a little, then slowly came 
back to Honey’s face. The light went out, as if a 
door had closed, and left the child with tightly 
clasped hands and intense gaze, peering not above 
nor around her, but into Mammy’s eyes, for her 
glimpse of heaven. 


“Bertha, what a long time you have been gone! 
What ails you, child?” 

““We uns had a Christmas party. Truly! An’ 
Mammy’s gone. The light shone out when she 
went through the gates. Isaw her go, but I could n’t 
seein. Mammy ’ll have the rest of her Christmas 
in heaven.” 
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mie Other Sunday. : 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


A younc reader of Every Orner Sunpay says 
in this number that she always looks through what 
the Editor has to say. That is a pleasant fact to 
know; but the Editor is sure that very often he 
talks in a high strain, and gets away from things 
that young people like to hear about. Forgive him. 

He thinks, though, that young people do not want 
to be talked down to, but at, in sound thought and 
fit words. Now, we are writing this with the plan 
of using no word of over two parts (we could not say 
two syliables, because that is of three); yet we doubt 
much if small words are always sure to mean plain 
thought. For old and young, let the word fit the 
thought, be that word short or long. Let boys and 
girls look up “big” words; then they get a stock 
of language good for private and public use, of aid 
in letters, a help at all times in life. Our young 
readers will see that, if our rule were strict this time 
in casting out all words of more than two parts, 
where would the poor p-1-ror be, and how could 
he speak of himself? No; the great aim should be 
to have one’s thought clear, and then clothe it in 
plain or rich language as the case demands. For 
sample, here is Christmas; we can all think at once 
of what it means, and we can all say right out in 
simple, strong words what we believe the Christmas 
motto is. Longfellow was a poet who used rich and 
plain language. Of the latter, this stanza from 
‘Flower de Luce” is a proof :— 


“T hear the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old, familiar carols play, 
And wild and sweet 
The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men.” 


The heart of Christmas is shown in those lines. 
Let us make it throb in all we plan and do these 
happy days. Do not be selfish, and think only of, 
getting; look out, and attend to giving. Hard is 
the winter in any year; but the wolf is at the door 
of thousands of homes in these months. What 
there is of ‘‘ Merry Christmas” with you, share it 
with some one not so lucky. “ Good-will to men” 
will bring ‘ peace on earth ;” and then we shall see 
“glory to God in the highest.” The Editor wishes 
to all his readers “ Merry Christmas,” and with that 
the earnest hope of such a tender, loving thought 
for others as shall make the day doubly blest, and 
forever a bright spot in life’s record. 
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Glory be to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace, good-will to men. 


PET LER] BOX 


CHICOPEE, MAss., November, 1893, 
To THE Epirok oF Every OTnEer Sunpay, — My 
Sunday-School class are much interested in your puzzle 
department; and I inclose answers to the enigmas, 
charade, anagram, and acrostic in the paper for Novem- 
ber 19, which were solved by the following: Marion 
McClench, Thusa Wilson, Alice Blaisdell, and Jennie 
Perkins, I inclose an enigma composed by Marion 
McClench, and [hope that you will print it. 
Yours sincerely, 
BELLE CARTER. 


[The answers are correct, and will be printed in 
very Orner Sunpay for December 31.| 


WINCHENDON, MAss., November, 1893. 
Dear Eprror, — After each Every OTHER SuNDAY 
comes I make up my mind to just write and tell you how 
much I enjoy it. I am only ten; but I always read 
everything the Editor has to say in the Editor’s Chair, 
and I am sure I shall remember you on Thanksgiving 
Day when I am eating my dinner. I think every one 


in my Sunday School would like to have you come out 
and talk to us again. Papa and mamma would, too. 
Very truly, — PAULINE CULP. 


BRIGHTON, MAss., November, 1893. 
Mr. Epiror: 

Dear Sir, —I have read your Every OTHER SUNDAY 
ever since it was published, and enjoy it very much. I 
like to make out the enigmas very much. Enclosed you 
will find an enigma, which I hope you will print. 

Yours truly, NE ae. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


1. A PLEASURE boat. 
. The opposite of square. 
. A fragrant smell. 
. A very bad form of government. 
. A military phrase. 
My initials and finals form the names of two 
Presidents. Boe: 


Hw co bo 


on 


ANAGRAM. 


Ep nkldyi ceftifdoane eon ot natoehr. 


CHARADE VI. 


Fivw hundred begins it, five hundred ends it; 
Five in the middle are seen ; 
The first of all letters, the first of all figures, 
Then take up their stations between. 
My whole was a king of very great fame ; 
If you wish to know who, you here have his name. 


ENIGMA XVII. 


I am composed of nine letters. 

My 9, 4, 7, 2, is an animal. 

My 3, 4, 7, 2, is a measure. 

My 9, 2, 6, 7, is used for food. 

My 1, 6, 3, 5, are useful articles. 

My 8, 6, 3, is part of the body. 

My 1, 6, 9, is something children like. 
My 5, 4, 9, is something children dislike. 
My 9, 4, 5, 8, is to think. 


My whole is a city of the Bible. M. W. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 5. 


Charade III. Maidenhood. 
Enigma XI. Cotter’s Saturday Night. 
Enigma XII. Santa Barbara. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
C 
TOE 
COMES 
EEL 
s 


ANAGRAM. 


Tare to be true; nothing can need a lie. 
A fault, which needs it most, grows two thereby. 
GrorGe HERBERT. 


OUTLOOK. 


Tue newly-founded Unitarian Sunday-School 
Union for New York City and vicinity starts out 
with great vigor this season. The circular sent 
forth outlines valuable work. There are com- 
mittees on normal classes, manuals, social meetings, 
hospitality, and statistics. Henry B. Wells, Presi- 
dent; Mrs. T. J. Mumford, Vice-President ; Frank 
R. Mitchell, Secretary ; James Warren, Treasurer. 
Directors: Rev. Russell M. Bellows, Miss May H. 
Congdon, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, Miss Annie W. 
Winsor, and Mr. Kirk B. Newell. There are seven 
regular meetings during the winter and spring. 
The plan for sessions is similar to the Boston 
Sunday-School Union. Meetings Monday evenings 
at half past five, supper at six, and the evening 


session open to the public from seven to half past 
eight. 


New editions of Mrs. Colburn’s. “Illustrated 
Primer,’ Rev. G. F. Piper’s “Old ‘Testament 
Lessons, Part I.,” and Rev. Henry G. Spaulding’s 
“Teachings of Jesus, Second Quarter,” have been 
recently issued by the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. Also new editions of James Freeman 
Clarke’s “Manual of Unitarian Belief’? and Rey. 
W. H. Lyon’s “ A Study of the Sects.” Along with 3 
the large sale of the one-topic graded leaflets goes 
the steady use of the above-mentioned manuals and ; 
other permanent text-book material issued by the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


BOOK-TABLE. 


Sunpay-ScnooLt TrExt-Book ON THE LiFE OF 
Jesus, by Rev. F. A. Dillingham. This manval 
for Liberal Christian Sunday Schools has been pre- 
pared by a Universalist clergyman settled in North. 
Attleboro, Mass., for his own immediate use.’ There 
are several features in it that give it value. In the ’ 
eyes of many teachers, a good text-book ought to_ 
have answers as well as questions. This book con- . 
tains a great many answers. We are aware that 
the modern method is against this form, but we are 
not prepared to sweep out entirely this long-estab- : 
lished way of unfolding lessons. All depends upon : 
the vigor and wisdom of the teacher. This bookis — 
full of admirable material, and ought to serve a 
good purpose. It can be turned to abuse, as any 
text-book can, by a dull and stereotyped way of 
hearing answers from memory. There are pro- 
visions for reviews, and every lesson has notes, all 
placed at the back of the book. It can be obtained F 
at the Universalist Publishing House, on West 
Street, Boston, and sells for fifteen cents a copy. 

Discourses, by Rev. Edward H. Hall. This is 
the first collection, we believe, of sermons from Mr. 
Hall, whose pastorates have been marked by such 
vigor and wide influence. They are dedicated to 
the First Parish in Cambridge, and are published by 
a committee of his friends. There are eighteen dis- 
courses contained in the volume, covering a wide 
range of subjects. They seem to disclose very well — 
the chief characteristics of Mr. Hall’s preaching. 
There is always a firm texture of strong thought 
adorned with carefully expressed metaphor and 
simile. A large circle is likely to welcome this 
volume, which is sent out by the publisher in taste- 
ful style. Some of the subjects treated are ‘The 
Supernatural,” “ Personal Influence,” “ Authority,” 
“Justice to the Laborer,” and “ Immortality.” 

Published by George H. Ellis, 141 Franklin Street, 
Boston. 244 pages Cloth, $1.50.° 

Hymns oF Sincerity, gathered by Rev. James 
H. West. This pamphlet of sixteen pages contains 
a cluster of inspiring, spiritual hymns selected from 
many sources. They are those not commonly found 
in hymn books, and represent the more progressive 
and ethical element in modern hymnology. They 
are of different metre and varying sentiments. 
This collection of hymns sells for ten cents a copy, 
paper covers, and can be bought at the Unitarian 
Association rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. ; 
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EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


THE uniform subscription price of Every Orner 
Sunpay is forty cents a vear; but subscribers residing © 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schools 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. ’ 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY, 


25 Beacon Srreet, Boston, Mass. 


University Press: John Wilson and Son, Cambridge. 


